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WELL  I remember  the  last  time  I 
saw  John  Hay  in  Washington.  He 
passed  across  the  threshold  of  the  state 
department  promptly  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  I sat  in  one  corner  and  watched 
without  disturbing  him.  He  rested  his 
head  on  his  hand,  leaving  the  letters 
unopened  for  the  moment,  as  though  lost 
in  meditation.  Before  him  lay  some  of 
the  most  intricate  problems  ever  pre- 
sented to  a statesman,  but  John  Hay, 
with  his  great,  broad,  human  sympathy, 
was  capable  of  grasping  it  all.  He  took 
his  pen  and  made  a few  notations,  and 
then,  oblivious  of  my  presence,  he  passed 
out  and  went  to  the  executive  office 
across  the  street.  When  he  returned 
there  was  a gleam  of  achievement  in  his 
eyes  and  his  stately  thoughtfulness 
asserted  itself.  “Well,  now, how  are  you? 
Official  duties  should  always  come  first, 
you  know.”  In  that  one  sentence  he 
revealed  how  he  had  exalted  public 
office. 

How  can  I ever  forget  in  that  last 
meeting  the  almost  pathetic  way  in 
which  he  turned  to  me,  saying  regret- 
fully: “I  cannot  write  those  articles  for 
you;  I have  no  rest  and  expect  none 
until  I am  dead.” 

He  had  promised  me  some  time  before 
to  write  an  article  for  the  National  Mag- 
azine, and  it  surprised  me  to  hear 
him  say  that  he  had  several  times  en- 
deavored to  fulfil  that  promise  but  it 
seemed  to  be  a great  effort  for  him  to 
write.  I insisted  that  he  should  not 
attempt  it  until  he  had  more  leisure. 


“The  older  I grow,”  he  replied,  “the 
more  difficult  it  seems  for  me  to  find 
just  the  words  I want,  and  I sometimes 
fear  that  I am  becoming  over  particular 
with  my  proofs.” 

He  had  been  compelled  to  deny  him- 
self, for  some  time  past,  all  social  en- 
gagements. Living  for  his  country,  sac- 
rificing his  very  life,  John  Hay  died  as 
he  wished  to  die  — on  the  field  of 
endeavor. 

£ 

I will  confess  my  three  great  heroes 
of  modern  times  have  been  McKinley, 
Hanna  and  John  Hay,  the  triumvirate 
that  initiated  an  epoch  which  brought 
the  nation  safely  through  a transforma- 
tion as  complete  as  that  of  the  Civil 
war.  John  Hay’s  maxims  were  ex- 
pressed in  deeds  rather  than  words  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  his  influence  and 
work  that  the  McKinley  administration 
sounded  a note  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
world’s  affairs.  The  liberation  of  Cuba, 
the  integrity  of  China,  the  note  of 
neutrality,  the  reawakening  of  Panama 
canal  ambitions — these  were  among  their 
great  joint  projects,  and  in  them  all 
was  struck  the  mighty  chord  of  hum^ 
sympathy. 

And  with  the  sweeping  tide  of  national 
success  came  the  momentous,  perilous 
hour  when  John  Hay  maintained  the 
equipoise  of  our  land  and  established 
our  nation  as  it  had  never  been  estab- 
lished before  as  a power  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  and  in  international  thought. 

For  several  years  past  I have  fre- 
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quently  put  the  question  to  many  people 
whom  I have  met,  “Who  is  the  greatest 
living  American?” 

With  scarcely  an  exception  the  re- 
sponse has  been,  “John  Hay.” 

For  the  nation  had  begun  to  realize 
what  a dynamic  force  was  encompassed 
in  that  quiet,  self  possessed  man. 

<2* 

In  spite  of  the  common  impression  to 
the  contrary,  there  never  was  a more 
democratic,  warm  hearted  man  than  Sec- 
retary Hay.  And  no  public  official  was 
ever  easier  of  access.  During  my 
acquaintance  with  him,  for  four  or 
five  years  past,  every  fragment  of  his 
conversation  reflected  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  man.  During  the  days  of 
the  McKinley  administration  he  seemed 
to  take  a personal  pleasure  in  everything 
that  concerned  his  chief. 

I recall  the  first  time  I submitted  to 
him  a proof  sheet  for  revision,  and  I 
cannot  forget  the  decisive  way  in  which 
he  eliminated  needless  adjectives  as  he 
read. 

“Be  simple,”  he  said;  “be  simple 
both  in  writing  and  speaking,  and  forget 
yourself  in  thinking  of  those  whom  you 
are  addressing.” 

Was  there  ever  a text  book  on  rhetoric 
or  on  letter  writing  which  contained 
more  truth  than  this  advice?  I recall 
how  he  remarked,  and  pressed  together 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  thumbs  re- 
flectively: 

“Do  you  remember  that  it  was  the 
dream  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s  life  that 
he  should  have  a magazine  of  40,000 
circulation,  and  here  you  are  not  con- 
tent with  yours,  which  reaches  more  than 
100,000.  Be  content,  young  man,  be 
content;  and  yet  — keep  pushing,”  he 
added,  with  a twinkle  in  his  dark  eyes. 

One  incident  comes  back  to  my  mem- 
ory which  may  better  express  than  any- 
thing else  the  homely,  genuine  character 
of  the  man.  Turning  abruptly  to  me, 
with  his  dark  eyes  flashing  through  his 
spectacles,  he  asked: 


“Did  you  ever  help  your  mother  with 
the  house  work?” 

I told  him  that  I had  served  my 
apprenticeship  in  washing  dishes  and 
being  generally  useful  in  a family  where 
I was  the  eldest  of  four  boys  and  there 
was  no  sister,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  someone  to  take  the  work  off  mother’s 
shoulders. 

“I  thought  so,”  he  replied.  “I  used 
to  help  my  mother  too,  and  it  has  always 
been  my  impression  that  no  boy  gets 
closer  to  his  mother  than  the  boy  who 
can  help  her  in  her  daily  tasks;  and  no 
man  can  ever  grasp  the  richest  fruit  of 
life  who  has  not  been  close — very  close, 
to  his  mother.” 

Secretary  Play’s  last  public  address 
was  that  delivered  in  Boston,  before 
the  international  peace  congress.  At 
this  time  it  was  apparent  that  the  cares 
and  work  of  state  were  wearing  upon 
him.  His  beard  was  grayer,  his  brow 
more  furrowed,  and  yet  his  step  was 
elastic,  swinging.  Masterful,  yet  simple 
and  quiet,  so  graceful,  so  thoughtful,  so 
tender;  a poet  in  every  instinct;  a 
statesman  in  the  broadest  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word  was  John  Hay.  Never 
discouraged,  even  in  the  entanglements 
of  treaties — confirmed  or  unconfirmed. 
Always  striving  for  a satisfying  end,  in 
which  the  rights  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  negotiating  were  as  conscientiously 
sacred  as  his  own,  he  never  effected  a 
treaty  or  carried  through  a project  that 
did  not  win  for  him  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  all  concerned. 

Once  in  talking  with  Marshall 
Field,  the  great  merchant  of  Chi- 
cago, he  told  me  that  his  preference 
and  choice  for  president  was  none  other 
than  John  Hay.  * I asked  him  if  it  might 
be  my  privilege  to  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  Hay.  He  said  that  I was  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 

I wish  that  I could  picture  the  modest 
way  in  which  the  secretary  received  this 
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great  compliment  from  the  celebrated 
merchant,  for  the  little  incident  speaks 
of  the  sterling  qualities  of  John  Hay’s 
character.  There  was  none  of  that 
affected  modesty  which  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  political  maneuverer.  He 
replied  in  that  mellifluous  voice  so  re- 
sonant with  earnest  candor: 

“We  never  are  too  old  to  be  sensible 
of  the  kindly  appreciation  of  our  fellow 
men.  As  for  presidential  ambitions,  I 
never  possessed  them  even  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  for  I knew  beyond  all  doubt 
that  I could  not  hold  that  position. 
But  to  have  the  consideration  and  appre- 
ciation of  my  fellow  citizens,  even  in 
such  a remote  connection,  is  indeed 
gratifying.” 

On  a morning  in  June  when  President 
McKinley’s  train  was  leaving  for  the 
South,  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
down  to  the  station  to  see  him  off.  I 
recall  seeing  Secretary  Hay  and  beside 
him  his  stalwart  son  Adelbert,  who  had 
just  come  from  Pretoria,  South  Africa. 
A fine  type  of  young  manhood  was  Sec- 
retary Hay’s  son.  It  was  inspiring  to  see 
how  the  secretary  looked  up  at  the  tall 
young  man  with  an  expression  of  fatherly 
devotion;  and  never  was  a son  prouder 
of  his  father,  as  he  looked  down  to  meet 
those  kindly  eyes  that  expressed  feelings 
which  no  words  could  utter.  Arm  in 
arm  they  passed  along,  apparently  con- 
scious only  of  each  other;  and  what  a 
thrill  of  expectation  must  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  the  father  as  he  outlined  the 
career  of  this  beloved  son,  who  was  now 
to  work  with  him. 

Shortly  after  this  time  came  the  death 
of  Adelbert  Hay,  a crushing  blow,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  father, 
who  never  seemed  fully  to  recover  from 
the  shock. 

Several  times  in  my  work  at  Washing- 
ton, I have  had  occasion  to  call  at  the 
home  of  Secretary  Hay  during  the  even- 
ing. Those  visits^  are  certainly  treasured 
experiences.  He  came  out  and  greeted 


me  in  evening  dress,  for  he  was  always 
decorous  and  did  not  disdain  to  pay 
attention  to  the  social  conventions  of 
his  time.  A home  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  Secretary  Hay’s  house  was 
always  the  center  of  genuine  hospitality. 
When  in  Washington,  President  Roos- 
evelt visited  more  frequently  here  than 
he  did  anywhere  else.  He  “ran  in  and 
out”  in  that  direct,  neighborly  fashion 
that  is  the  hall  mark  of  a sincere  and 
intimate  friendship.  The  secretary  was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  father, 
and  no  doubt  seemed  to  the  president 
like  a second  father. 

J* 

If  ever  there  was  a devout  believer  in 
the  Bible  and  the  eternal  truths  it  con- 
tains, it  was  John  Hay.  The  well  mean- 
ing egoists,  who  assume  to  know  more 
of  creation  than  the  Creator,  were 
amazed  to  find  so  virile  and  strong  an 
intellect  resting  upon  the  simple  truths 
in  which  the  faith  of  our  mothers  and 
fathers  is  fixed.  Nearly  all  of  his 
great  addresses,  notably  the  eulogy  of 
William  McKinley,  are  interspersed 
with"  most  apt  and  forceful  scriptural 
quotations.  His  reference  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley has  that  touch  of  sympathy  for 
which  he  was  noted: 

“No  truer,  tenderer  knight  to  his 
chosen  lady  ever  lived  among  mortal 
men.  If  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfeefis  permitted  the  consciousness  of 
earthly  things,  we  may  be  sure  that  his 
faithful  soul  is  now  watching  over  that 
gentle  sufferer  who  counts  the  long  hours 
in  their  shattered  home  in  the  desolate 
splendor  of  his  fame.” 

£ 

His  addresses  at  the  Pan-American 
and  St.  Louis  Expositions,  published  in 
the  National  Magazine,  are  a part  of  the 
indispensable  records  of  those  great 
“Timekeepers  of  Progress.” 

What  happy  days  were  those  a little 
over  a year  ago,  at  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  At  his  urgent 
personal  request,  he  was  allowed  to 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  HAY  AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  1904 


make  his  appearance  unofficially,  with- 
out display  or  noisy  ceremony. 

How  minutely  he  studied  the  process 
of  printing  and  setting  type  for  our 
magazine  at  the  Fair,  and  how  inter- 
ested he  was  in  the  half  tone  engravings. 


What  delight  he  took  in  looking  over 
the  Chinese  section  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  building,  going  over  carefully  and 
in  detail  the  different  implements  and 
ornaments  used  by  that  ancient  people. 

Mrs.  Hay  was  with  him  on  that  trip, 
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JOHN  HAY  WELCOMING  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 
CONGRESS  IN  TREMONT  TEMPLE,  BOSTON,  OCTOBER, 
1904,  HIS  LAST  PUBLIC  ADDRESS 


and  togeth- 
er they  saw 
the  sights. 

It  was  pleas- 
ant to  see 
t e m to- 
gether, as 
deferential 
and  tender 
as  young 
lovers.  It 
was  like  a 
reflection  of 
the  charac- 
ter of  Mc- 
Kinley, whose  love  for  his  wife  no 
years  could  lessen  or  dim.  Who  can  tell 
how  far  reaching  this  influence  may  be? 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a career 
such  as  that  of  John  Hay  or  William 
McKinley  on  the  thought  of  the  nation? 
While  my  very  strong  admiration 
for  the  man  may  influence  my  judgment, 
I believe  that  the  trend  of  future  history 
will  be  to  give  high  rank  in  American 
annals  to  the  character  of  John  Hay — 
gentleman,  statesman,  poet,  high  souled 
patriot  — John  Hay,  the  friend,  father, 
husband  and  brother  — John  Hay,  the 
perfect  embodiment  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

OHN  HAY  liked  the  accompanying 
pen  portrait  so  well  that  he  asked 
of  the  artist,  Mr.  Hayden  Jones  of  the 


J 


it 


Bo  s t o n 
Herald,  ac- 
knowledg- 
ing his  ap- 
preciation 
in  a cor- 
dial letter. 

It  shows 
the  late  sec- 
retary of 
state  mak- 
ing the  ad- 
dress of  wel 
come  to  the 

international  peace  congress  in  Bos- 
ton in  October,  1904,  which  was  his 
last  conspicuous  appearance  in  public. 

The  photograph  of  Mr.  Hay’s  birth- 
place is  offered  here  by  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Kemp,  a member  of 
the  National’s  big  family  in  Salem, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Kemp,  sending  the  pho- 
tograph, writes: 

On  a narrow  back  street  now  known  as 
College  avenue,  in  the  town  of  Salem,  In- 
diana, October  8,  1838,  was  born  John  Hay, 
one  of  the  greatest  diplomats  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

The  town  of  Salem  was  laid  out  and  set- 
tled by  N orth  Carolina  emigrants  seeking  a 
home  in  the  West  in  1814,  and  was  named 
after  their  native  town,  Salem,  North  Car- 
olina. Settlements  had  been  made  near  the 
present  site  as  early  as  1800.  Salem  is  the 
county  seat  of  Washington  county  and  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  but  one  county 
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— Harrison  — lying  between  it  and  the  Ohio 
river.  Today  Salem  has  a population  of 
3,000,  is  a town  of  much  wealth  and  has 
many  of  the  modern  and  up  to  date  improve- 
ments of  the  larger  cities,  such  as  water 
works,  electric  lights,  street  pavements, 
sewers,  etc. 

Dr.  Charles  Hay,  the  father  of  John  Hay, 
was  married  to  Miss  Helen  Leonard  of 
Harrison  county  and  removed  to  Salem  in 
1828.  He  purchased  the  one  story  brick 
structure  known  as  the  Salem  Grammar 
School  building  and  a tract  of  ground  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town.  This  he  platted 
in  1837  into  forty-five  town  lots  known  as 
Hay’s  first  and  second  additions  to  the  town 
of  Salem. 

Dr.  Hay’s  brother-in-law  was  John  H. 
Farnham,  a brilliant  lawyer  and  speaker  of 
state  reputation,  who  had  come  here  from 
New  England  with  Dr.  Hay,  but  who  died 
in  1833  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera.  Dr. 
Hay  and  Royal  B.  Childs  bought  the  West- 


with his  family  to  Warsaw,  Illinois. 

The  house  in  which  John  Hay  was  born 
stands  about  as  it  did  when  Dr.  Hay  left 
Salem,  is  in  fairly  good  repair  and  has  been 
owned  by  the  late  George  W.  Telle  and  his 
descendants  for  sixty  years  or  more.  A son, 
Reverend  George  W.  Telle,  now  owns  and 
occupies  the  property. 

The  body  of  Edward  Hay,  a brother  of 
John  Hay,  lies  in  Crown  Hill  cemetery  in 
Salem,  a small  stone  marking  the  grave. 
Although  but  nine  years  of  age,  old  citizens 
who  remember  the  boy  say  he  was  so  de- 
voted to  study  that  this  caused  his  early 
death.  Many  of  the  stories  of  John  Hay’s 
life  in  Salem  were  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Edward,  as  John  was  but  a mere  baby  — 
less  than  two  years  of  age  — when  he  left 
Salem  with  his  parents  for  Warsaw. 

In  a conversation  with  Mr.  Hay  at  the 
banquet  of  the  editors  at  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair  in  May,  1904, he  said:  “I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  stories  of 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  JOHN  HAY  IN  SALEM,  INDIANA 


ern  Annotator  newspaper  office  in  1835  and 
began  the  publication  of  the  Indiana  Moni- 
tor, sustaining  the  cause  of  the  Whig  party. 
This  paper  continued  for  three  years, 
when  Z.  W.  Rowe  bought  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Childs  and  the  firm  of  Hay  & 
Rowe  continued  the  publication,  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  paper  to  the  Salem 
Whig.  In  December,  1840,  Dr.  Hay 
retired  from  the  publication  and  removed 


my  life  in  Salem ; how  I visited  apple  or- 
chards and  took  the  forbidden  fruit;  played 
truant  from  school  and  went  swimming ; 
played  with  this  or  that  boy,  etc.  The  fact, 
however,  is  that  I left  Salem  in  my  mother’s 
arms,  a mere  babe  eighteen  months  old.” 
In  reply  to  a cordial  invitation  to  visit  the 
old  home  Mr.  Hay  said:  “My  brother  and 
I have  often  planned  a visit  together  in 
Salem,  but  so  far  either  one  or  the  other  has 
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“LITTLE  BREECHES”  AT  FIVE  YEARS  OF  AGE, 
A YEAR  AFTER  THE  EPISODE  CELEBRATED 
IN  JOHN  HAY’S  FAMOUS  POEM 

been  too  busy,  or  something  interfered  with 
our  proposed  visit.  I yet  hope  we  may  be 
enabled  to  come  back  to  the  old  town.” 

Three  years  before,  in  company  with  my 
daughter  Florence,  I met  and  talked  with 
Mr.  Hay  at  a like  press  banquet  at  the  Buf- 
falo Exposition,  and  then  he  said : “ Don’t 
you  know,  I have  often  thought  of  visiting 
the  old  town  and  some  day  hope  to  do 
so.” 

His  hopes  were  never  realized  and  few  in 
Salem  ever  saw  the  town’s  most  famous 
son.  { 

The  late  Governor  and  Senator  Booth  of 
California  was  born  in  Salem  and  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  Hay  residence.  Salem 
has  been  the  birth  place  of  many  noted  in 
state  and  national  councils  and  in  educa- 
tional work,  her  earlier  schools  and  acade- 
mies drawing  hither  many  from  other  states, 
particularly  the  South. 

J* 

Another  reader  of  the  National, 
Ona  E.  Smith  of  Guthrie  Center,  Iowa, 
verifies  the  newspaper  story  that  Solo- 
mon Van  Scoy,  a farmer  in  that  part  of 


REVEREND  MR.  WINANS,  WHOSE  SERMON,  RE- 
CALLING THE  INCIDENT  OF  THE  LOST 
CHILD,  INSPIRED  JOHN  HAY’S  POEM 

Iowa,  is  the  father  of  the  child  cele- 
brated as  “Little  Breeches,”  and  is  still 
living,  hale  and  hearty.  Mrs.  Smith  has 
the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  illustrate 
her  account  of  this  incident  with  a photo- 
graphic portrait  of  “Little  Breeches”  at 
five  years  of  age,  and  a like  old  fashioned 
portrait  of  the  Methodist  preacher  who 
figured  in  that  famous  story.  Mrs. 
Smith  writes: 

In  April,  1864,  Ephriam  Winans,  then  an 
itinerant  preacher,  was  holding  a series  of 
meetings  at  New  Virginia,  Iowa,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Heacock,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  minister  at  the  neighboring 
city  of  Osceola. 

One  rainy  evening  Mr.  Heacock  had  just 
opened  the  services  by  announcing  the  open- 
ing hymn,  when  Sol  Van  Scoy  burst  into  the 
room,  out  of  breath  but  gasping,  “For  God’s 
sake,  a horse!  ” He  had  driven  his  team  to 
a house  a block  distant  from  the  church  and 
had  handed  o-,t  his  wife  and  parents,  but 
just  as  he  read  d to  take  his  little  four  year- 
old  boy  from  the  back  of  the  wagon,  a clad 


